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PREFACE 



Project "TEACH", Teacher Education for Advancing the Culturally 
Handicapped, was a two year teacher-preparation study funded by the 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Project, under the direction of Dr. Lyle Hanna and Co-directors 
Dr. Rexford W. Bolling, Dr. Lois V. Johnson, Dr. Kenneth A. Martyn, 
and Mrs. Elsa May Smith, was a cooperative undertaking of the 
California State College at Los Angeles, the Los Angeles City Schools, 
and the Youth Opportunity Board of Los Angeles. 

The Project had one major objective. The Preparation of Teachers 
for Schools of the Inner City. But, it must be recognized at the out- 
set, that whatever success achieved was due to the efforts of many 
dedicated people ranging across the spectrum from the student 
participants in the target schools and in the college program to 
administrative personnel in the Los Angeles City Schools and the 
California State College at Los Angeles. In the small space available 
for the acknowledgments, it is impossible to mention by name all 
those who contributed to the Project. 

We wish to recognize the contribution of two pilot projects which 
furnished basic concepts to be expanded by Project TEACH. These were 
the Thomas Jefferson High School and the Utah Street Elementary School 
off campus programs. They developed the framework for teaching methods 
and techniques in the pre-service preparation of teachers for 
culturally disadvantaged pupils. 

The study was an interdisciplinary approach to the preparation 
of teachers for disadvantaged areas using consultants from the areas 
of history, philosophy, psychology, sociology, and cultural anthro- 
pology. New curricula was developed to better prepare teachers 
entering the teaching profession for the specific tasks they will 
encounter in teaching children enrolled in elementary and secondary 
in culturally deprived urban areas. Thirty elementary majors and 
thirty secondary majors were selected to participate in the Project 
and received their teaching methods in participating schools in the 
target area, commonly called "Watts." This experience included method 
courses, observation, and participation programs in Compton Avenue 
Elementary School, David Starr Jordan High School, Markham Junior 
High School, One Hundred and Eleventh Street Elementary School, and 
Ritter Elementary School. 

Due to the complexity of the program the results were published 
in a series of five reports. Included in the aeries are the following: 

Project Report, Implications, and Recommendations 

Foundation Courses for Teacher Preparation 

Elementary Teacher Preparation 

Secondary Teacher Preparation 

Reading Teacher Preparation 
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It is hoped that these reports will be used in the formulation of 
teacher preparation programs and be used as a stimuli for further 
treatment and expansion of teacher preparation programs* 

Grateful acknowledge is made to the staff of the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development for their encouragement and review 
of the program. Appreciation is also expressed to Dean Sando, of the. 
School of Education, who encouraged the staff of the School of Education 
to develop the proposal and to Dean. Dahl, his successor, who has. seen 
Project TEACH through to completion* Both men gave the leadership 
necessary to guarantee the success of such a cooperative effort. 

Dr. Mary A. Bany, Chairman of the Elementary Education Department, 
and Dr. Robert J. Forbes, Chairman of the Secondary Education Depart- 
ment, assumed the leadership roles in their respective departments 
and insured the success of the program through allocation of staff 
time and the infusion of promising practices into the regular teacher 
preparation programs. 

Special mention should be made of the efforts ox Mr. Sam Hamerman, 
Director of the Office of Urban Affairs, for the Los Angeles City 
Schools. He devoted many hours in counseling the staff in the develop- 
ment of the original proposal and established a working relationship 
with the City Schools. 

The contribution of Dr. Marian Wagstaff should be recognized. It 
was through her efforts that representatives from the college and from 
the Los Angeles City Schools met to explore the preparation of teachers 
for urban-area schools. 

The names of the Co-directors have been intentionally left to the 
last as their contributions to the Project cannot be described by 
mere words. They devoted many hours beyond their regular prescribed 
load and developed insights to the problem which qualify them as 
experts in their respective fields. 

Dr. Rexford W„ Bolling worked with the Elementary majors and 
developed the reports on the teaching of reading. 

Dr. Lois V. Johnson coordinated the Elementary curriculum 
development portion of the Project and abstracted research in the 
field, developing the Bibliography alphabetically by author under 
appropriate categories. This Bibliography includes over 450 items. 

Dr. Kenneth A. Martvn coordinated the evaluation of the Project, 
edited the final report, and was responsible for the portion of the 
report dealing with the Foundation areas. 

Mrs. Elsa May Smith coordinated the Secondary curriculum develop- 
ment report, supervised the teacher training program at the secondary 
level, and directed the secondary student-teaching program. 
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Grateful acknowledgment is made to the college students, who 
participated in the Project. Their reactions to various parts of the 
program have been the basis for the development of recommendations 
for pre-service and in-service programs for teachers in urban areas. 

For additional copies of the report or for specific information, 
contact: 



Lyle Hanna, Associate Dean and Project Director 
School of Education 

California State College at Los Angeles 

5151 State College Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90032 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER PROGRAM 



In every major city in the United States there is a migration of ‘ 
teachers from disadvantaged areas to suburban and advantaged areas. 
While the size of this migration may vary from city to city, its 
existence is acknowledged in every study of the schools in every 
major city in America. It shows up in the studies which indicate 
that there is a larger proportion of inexperienced teachers in 
slum schools . It shows up in the figures on the length of experi- 
ence within a given assignment by teachers in disadvantaged schools 
and disadvantaged areas. It shows up in the higher proportion of 
substitutes or less well prepared teachers that are assigned in dis- 
advantaged areas. And whereas the accusation that this is the result 
of discrimination on the part of personnel policy of the school boards 
is often made; the accusation is rarely sustained by the facts. The 
real problem is that the teachers do not choose to teach in disadvan- 
taged areas and no forced system of assignment has so far been suc- 
cessful in making a major improvement in this problem. 

Frank Rieasman described the problem of preparing the teacher so 
that he has at once a realistic picture of what teaching in disadvan- 
taged areas is like and at the same time not a fearful picture— a 
fear based upon a lack of knowledge of what such an assignment is 
like. 

He said, "Much is unknown about the underpriviledged and still 
more is controversial. While there are a number of images of 
lower socio-economic groups, one that is particularly popular 
today portrays the deprived individual as uncontrolled, aggres- 
sive, sexually loose, primitive, and insensitive. This image 
is frequently found in the writings of Tennessee Williams, and 
has been portrayed on the screen by Marlon Brando. It is the 
Blackboard Jungle picture. It is a dangerous image from the 
point of view of achieving constructive educational changes. 

A teacher going into a school in an underpriviledged area 
with this picture in mind is likely to be pessimistic, cynical, 
and afraid."l ' 

Los Angeles City Schools have long recognized the need to make 
major improvements in the number and training of teachers in disad- 
vantaged areas and cooperated in the initial inquiry regarding, the 
possibilities of Project TEACH as one means of helping to overcome 
this problem. Elementary teachers are particularly important in any 
attempt to overcome the cycle of failure and social dependency and 
despondency that has received national attention in the past few years 
in our major cities. It is the elementary teacher who plays the major 
role in the development of pupil communication skills . 

IT Riessman, Frank . "The Culture of the Underpriviledged: A New 

Look.” Knowing the Disadvantaged . Edited by Staten W. Webster. 

San Francisco, California: Chancellor Publishing Company, 1966, p. 

53. 
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The staff of the President’s Commision on Juvenile Delinquency 
recognized the key role that schools play in the development of the 
attitudes of youth in disadvantaged areas. A key role in the whole 
cycle of despondency and failure which is such a central part of 
the problems in disadvantaged aryas. The proportion of youngsters 
who lack basic literacy skills is intolerantly high. The relation- 
ship between the lack of literacy skills and other problems is direct. 
The tools for social mobility and the resulting possibilities for 
motivation are directly related to skills that the school, when 
functioning at its best, can aid the youngster in developing. This 
is particularly true in the elementary school where a major contri- 
bution can be the development of literacy skills. 

Not only are these skills important in the sense of usefulness 
to further education but they are also important to the youngster 
because they make a tremendous difference in his own picture of him- 
self as a person. Is he a person who is successful, who can accomp- 
lish things, who can communicate, who can learn, or does he picture 
himself as one who is a failure, who cannot learn, who cannot under- 
stand, who cannot be successful. It is important that the elemen- 
tary teacher preparation and the elementary school curriculum, par- 
ticularly in the primary years, be of such vital concern to all who 
have studied and made concentrated efforts on the problems of urban 
education. It is for this reason that the elementary teacher pre- 
paration, part of the Project TEACH, was considered to be a vital 
concern of those who participated in the project. 

What can we do in the preparation of teachers to make them at 
once more likely to be successful as teachers in disadvantaged areas 
and also to be willing to remain in disadvantaged areas and to continue 
to make a contribution rather than migrating when they have received 
tenure to the more advantaged areas. This is the problem that is 
confronted by school districts in large cities everywhere. This 
project attempts to demonstrate that concentration, training the 
prospective teacher so that not only his student teaching but his 
methods, his academic work, and his own outside work experience 
taking place in schools in the heart of disadvantaged areas would 
decrease, the cultural shock of the teacher when he is finally 
credentialed and on his own in the classroom. It was with this 
goal in mind that Project TEACH was started. 

The following questions are worthy of further investigation: 

1. Should some thought be given to improving the language arts 
abilities of elementary school children in areas of cultural 
deprivation? The section on methods for teaching language 
arts might be reviewed with a critical attitude to ascertain 
‘whether: 

a. It is too middle-class oriented. 

b. Negro children are learning with the techniques taught. 

c. Experimental work will help investigators produce effec- 
tive change . 

d. A more rigorous experimental approach would be better 
to prodiice such change. 
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CHAPTER 1 - LANGUAGE ARTS INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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Language Background of the Educationally Disadvantaged 

The language arts are functional in every activity and experience 
in which Kid participates in the classroo. Language plays an 
important role at all levels and in all aspects of learning. 

When the educationally disadvantaged child enters upon the school 
situation, his language background has been such that it is insuffi- 
cient and inadequate for helping him meet the demands ot the scno 
curriculum . Xn^the educationally disadvantaged home generally either 
a language other than English is spoken or a dialect of Engiisn 
spokenwhich is at considerable variance "“hstandardregionaldia^ 
lects of American English. This situation tends to penalize the ais 
advantaged cSi5d in auditory discrimination, vocabulary, and syntax. . 

First because the child has been exposed to a somewhat different 

rf to »y to- difficulty i n . 

speech of others and may pronounce English incorrec^y in » to 

sneech The results of a study of Tireman (1) of the vocabulary ox 
Spanish-speaking children showed that phoneticinterferencecaused 
by differences in the phonemic structure of English and 
cause for many errors in pronunciation and 

For example, when the word being tested was hit, the child wo^ldgive 

the eesound to the short i sound This response then so^ded like 

heatT ~* and the child would speak of the heat of the stove when using 
the word in a sentence. 

Second, the disadvantaged child's vocabulary is inadequate because 

concepts which he has developed may have labels or " am ® s "^phild asks 
unique within his own culture. For exam ple ; when ^ e ^ 0 ° h g^ 0 ol?"’ 
"Will vou carry me to school?", he means Will you taj <_ . .. 

When his moiEer asks the child to crank the window, she “king ham 
to open the window. When the father tells the child to stop medflljg g, 
he is - telling him to stop fighting. The child also "jay have no names 
or labels at all for certain concepts since he has not had opportun 
ities to communicate about them with anyone. examp e, arl ^ a „ c 

may not know the names of the various parts of his body when h ® e "^“ s 
kindergarten because he has not talked about them with anyone at home. 

Third, the syntactical structure with which the child is familiar j 
is frequently quite at variance with that which he hears or tries to 
read in school. Both the word order and degree of complexity of the .. 
sentences in the textbooks and which the teacher uses in theclass- , .. , 

room are likely to overwhelm the disadvantaged child. In the disad- 
vantaged home much communication may be through gestures and other non- 
verbal means. Rather than naming objects when speaking about them, 
the particular objects may be pointed to or may be spoken of as t™t 
thing.” Language that is used is likely to be terse and not grammatically 
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correct. There is probably a minimum of non- instructional conversa- 
tion directed toward the child and the child very likely has insuffi- 
cient practice in attending to prolonged speech sequences. 

The scarcity of objects of all types in the child’s home envir- 
onment and the tendency for the child to be restricted to the severely 
depressed environment of his home and the immediate neighborhood also 
contribute to the language deficiencies of the disadvantaged child. 

This deleterious environment results in the development of a meager 
repertoire of concepts. Frequently the child does not perceive that 
objects have names because of the absence of discussion in the home. 

The child does not relate verbal symbols to specific objects or con- 
cepts and is, therefore, deficient in his vocabulary. Neither does 
the child, in many cases, perceive that the same objects may have 
different names. For example, a child may have learned that the word 
chair refers to an object which he sits on. However, when his teacher 
asks him to take his seat , he may not follow through as directed 
because he does not associate the word seat with the object to which 
he related the word chair . 

In a report of the limitations of vocabulary of disadvantaged 
children, Figurel (2) states that "less than half of the words in the 
vocabulary of (middle-class) preschool children are known by second 
grade children in slum areas." He goes on to say that "fcommon name 
words such as sink , chimney , honey , beef , and sandwich are learned by 
culturally disadvantaged children one or two years later than by other 
children.” He further states that in grade two these children have a 
vocabulary which is approximately one-third that of their middle-class 
counterparts and that by grade six, it is about one-half. The child’s 
deficiency in vocabulary development plays a large part in his falling 
increasingly behind in school subjects when compared with middle-class 
children. On the average, by the time these children reach the eighth 
grade, they are about three years behind in reading as well as in other 
subjects. The achievement deficit of these children has been found to 
be cumulative and increases as the child progresses through the grades. 

Besides being handicapped by his restricted environment, the dis- 
advantaged child is not likely to have derived a great amount of mean- 
ing from the experiences which he has had. Because his parents are 
likely to lack the skills necessary to guide the child in perceiving 
the things which he has experienced, the child probably will lack the 
opportunity to verbalize his ideas about his experiences and will yield 
very little in terms of a significant body of meaning or concepts. 

The educationally disadvantaged home is usually not a verbally 
oriented environment. There is generally very little verbal interac- 
tion between the parents and the child. The size of the family, the 
concern of the parents with the basic necessities of life, and the low 
level of educational development of the parents conspire to reduce the 
language development of disadvantaged children. The time that the par- 
ents do spend with their children is usually not used effectively in 
developing the verbal skills of the children since the parents them- 
selves do not have the skills or language ability needed to foster the 
language and cognitive development that will help the child in school. 



The child does not have the opportunity to receive corrective feedback 
when he speaks and he is not given practice or encouragement to par- 
ticipate in conversation and develop his language skills. Such a child 
would use a significantly smaller proportion of mature sentence struc- 
tures, such as compound and complex sentences. He will use fewer words 
with less variety to express himself. He will be deficient in his 
ability to handle multiple attributes of words and to associate words 
with their proper referents because he has not been sufficiently exposed 
to language. 

The home environment of the disadvantaged child is frequently a 
noisy one, but the noise is not, for the most part, meaningful in rela- 
tion to the child. The background of noise from the radio, television, 
and the sound made by many people living in crowded quarters is ideal 
for the child to learn inattention. Therefore, when he enters school 
the disadvantaged child tends to learn less from what he hears than 
does the middle-class child. The teacher will need to work to develop 
his listening skills. 

It is estimated that only sixty to eighty per cent of any sus- 
tained communication is usually heard. It is important then for the 
child to develop some anticipatory language skills before he enters 
school. The correct anticipation of the sequence of language and thought 
being spoken would result if the child has some knowledge of the con- 
text and of the syntactical regularities °f the language. However, 
because the disadvantaged child’s home environment usually lacks the 
factors which would develop the knowledge and skills needed for 
accurate and full comprehension of a speech sequence, he is greatly 
handicapped in the school situation. 

In the educationally disadvantaged home because free adult time 
is greatly limited, the quarters overcrowded, and the general educa- 
tional level very low, the child does not learn to use the adult as a 
source of information, correction, and the reality testing involved 
in problem solving and the acquisition of new knowledge. The child is 
not encouraged to ask questions, as the adults might be unable to 
respond correctly to the child’s inquiry and anyway are too preoccu- 
pied with the business of just living and surviving. Thus, because 
questions are not encouraged or answers not supplied, the disadvantaged 
child usually does not develop the ability to question. The need for 
this ability becomes more important as the child progresses in school 
with more and more complex subject matter being introduced. Question- 
ing, then, is not only desirable but essential. Frequently because 
the disadvantaged child does not request clarification when instruction 
is being given, he falls farther and farther behind in school, and he 
becomes progressively more frustrated and inattentive as he does not 
understand and is disinterested in what is being presented. 

A language analysis by Bernstein (3) revealed that the disadvan- 
taged tends to use informal language and mainly to express concrete 
needs and immediate consequences, such as the adult commanding the 
child to perform some function. Middle class usage tends to be more 
formal and to emphasize the relating of concepts. These differences' 
in language usage probably contribute to the advantage which the middle 
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class child holds over the disadvantaged child in tasks where precise 
and somewhat abstract language and critical thinking ability are 
required for solution. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that when the disadvantaged 
child enters school he will encounter many problems and difficulties 
if the curriculum is not adapted to his needs. If the teacher is not 
aware of the language deficiencies which he may have because of his 
home environment and his previous lack of language experiences, such 
a child would have few successful and rewarding experiences and much 
failure and generalized frustrations and negative feelings about school. 
Of course, not all the negative factors and deficits discussed here 
are present in every disadvantaged child. They may be present in vary- 
ing degrees in various children or, in some cases, not be present at 
all. However, it is important that the teacher of such children have 
a knowledge and understanding of their home environment and the lan- 
guage deficiencies that may result so that he can adapt the curricu- 
lum to their individual needs and develop those skills in the chil- 
dren that will make the school experience a stimulating and rewarding 
one. 

Influence of Teacher-Pupil Relationships on Language Development 

The atmosphere of a classroom reflects, of course, the attitude 
of the teacher. For the teacher of educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren it is especially important that she maintains a happy, relaxed 
school atmosphere, one in which a child is free to converse, to enjoy 
and share experiences, to use language, to make mistakes and to correct 
them. If a child speaks a language other than English or a substan- 
dard dialect of English at home, the teacher should be accepting of 
the language or dialect with which the child is most familiar. She 
should help the child see that she accepts his language and that he 
may continue to use it with his family and friends. Children are quick 
to sense it if the teacher rejects his language. Such rejection by 
the teacher can only serve as a barrier to communication between 
teacher and pupil. However, along with the acceptance of the child* s 
language, it is important that the teacher helps the child see that 
if he is to participate successfully in various aspects of his daily 
life, he must learn to use standard English in certain situations. 

The teacher who approaches the use of the languages or dialects in. 
this way will find children with attitudes more conducive to learning 
to use standard English. 

It is important for the teacher of educationally disadvantaged 
children to make special efforts to help the children feel secure and 
to build positive feelings about school within them. She should help 
each child feel that school is a pleasant place where there are a. 
variety of interesting things to do and learn; where the teacher is a 
friend who can be depended upon for understanding, help, and encourage- 
ment; where he is considered an important individual; and where he can 
live happily and comfortably with others* Strong emphasis should be 
placed upon establishing a relationship of trust and mutual acceptance 
between teacher and pupil. The first step in motivating the child to 

learn in the school situation is to develop a bond of trust and friend- 

. * • 
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ship between teacher and pupil. The child who trusts and likes his 
teacher will learn to respect his teacher and will want to win her 
approval. To develop this bond of trust and friendship, the teacher 
must provide the children with a variety of enjoyable informal activ- 
ities, such as dramatic play, storytelling, and games. She must give 
the child opportunities to express his feelings and to tell his own 
stories about his personal life or fantasies, using whatever words he 
knows. Free talk in an atmosphere of friendship and understanding, 
together with participation in singing, dancing, playing, and working 
with one another in the classroom can establish a bridge between the 
culture of the teacher and that of the disadvantaged child. 

When good relationships between teacher and pupil have been 
established, the child will demonstrate interest in the activities 
and tasks to be done in school. New learnings will be given the impor- 
tance and the feeling the child attaches to the teacher , and to what- 
ever she values. The child* s enthusiasm and feeling of freedom and 
security will be evident as he shares his experiences and knowledge ^ 
and asks questions in his endeavor to gain more knowledge. Once this 
spark for learning is struck by the positive relationships with the 
teacher, the child will continue to grow not only in his language 
ability but in all aspects of the school curriculum. (4) 

Of course, it is true that in the upper elementary grades the 
influence of the teacher may not be so great as it is in the lower 
grades. At the upper elementary level although the influence of the 
teacher may still be strong, the child becomes less dependent on the 
teacher. Other factors may have a greater influence on the child 1 s 
learning. For example, peer influences are likely often to be stronger 
than the influence of the teacher. The child may be motivated because 
he wants to be recognized by his peers rather than the teacher. Thus, 
the teacher must also be alert to this and other factors to motivate 
the child to develop his ability in language as well as in the other 
areas of the school curriculum. 

Oral Language : ‘ 

Listening 

Listening is a major means of learning in the elementary class- 
room. A study by Miriam Wilt (5) revealed that elementary school 
children average two and a half hours of listening in a typical school 
day. Because so much of the teacher 1 s instruction is given orally, 
the child must be able to listen thoughtfully and critically if he is 
to learn effectively and profit from his school experiences. 

It is especially important for the teacher of disadvantaged chil- 
dren to devote sufficient time to developing their listening skills 
because of the tendency of their homes to be non-verbally oriented 
and their lack of opportunities to develop these skills to any degree. 
When such children enter school, they often have difficulty in listen- 
ing attentively to the teacher or their peers and are unable to listen 
critically or appreciatively as the teacher gives the pros and cons* of 
controversial issues or shares poetry and stories with them. 



Types of Listening 

Various types of listening are constantly demanded in the learn- 
ing experiences of the elementary classroom. The Commission on the 
English Curriculum has defined the types of listening as follows (6) ; 

1. Passive or marginal listening is prevalent in the classroom 
as children are engrossed in an activity, such as drawing or 
writing, but listen just enough to be aware of comments made - 
occasionally by the teacher. In such situations, listening 

is not the focus, it is marginal or passive. 

2. Appreciative listening is involved when the child enjoys 
listening to poetry, stories, or recordings.^ Creative^ 
listening results when the child enters imaginatively into 
that about which he is listening, such as the experiences 
or the feelings of the characters in a story. 

3. Attentive listening takes place when the listener seeks to 
comprehend accurately what is heard, as when he tries to 
select specific items of importance in directions, announce- 
ments, and introductions or when he follows carefully the 
sequence of ideas of a speaker. Responsive listening is 
involved in situations in which the listener participates, 
as in discussion and conversation. 

4. Analytical listening occurs when the hearer listens object 

tively to what is said, evaluates what is heard in terms of 
his own experiences, and attempts to determine whether the 
information and viewpoints of the, speaker are authentic and 
reliable. * 

* 

The Listening Skills - 

What are the skills the teacher must develop to help children 
become good listeners? 

Pratt and Greene (7) have identified these skills and placed them 
in three main categories: 1) word perception, which involves the 

recall of known word meanings and the deduction of meanings of unknown 
words from the context of the speaker; 2) comprehension of ideas, 
which involves the ability to note details, to follow directions, to 
organize what is heard into main and subordinate ideas, to select 
pertinent facts on a particular topic, and to detect clues in the 
speech that point to the importance of certain ideas and words; and 
3) use of ideas to build understandings, which involves relating 
previous knowledge to facts or ideas which arc presented and making 
inferences that can be justified on the basis of the facts that are, . 
presented. 

T 

Techniques and Activities for Developing Listening Skills : 

What can the teacher of disadvantaged children provide her claps 
in order to build their ability to listen effectively? How can she 
help the children to develop good listening habits? 

First, the teacher must make the children aware of the importance 
of skillful listening in their daily lives . She should discuss the 
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need for effective listening in. order to enjoy such experiences in 
one T s daily life as radio and television programs, motion pictures, 
music activities, dramatic activities, recordings of various kinds, 
the conversation of others, telephone conversations, and discussions. 
She should help the children see that the formation of good listen- 
ing habits are eesii-y learned, and that once they have mastered the 
necessary skills they will be able to have a richer and more mean- 
ingful life. Early in the school year she should set up with the 
children standards that they should follow for effective listening 
in various kinds of situations, fhe list of standards may be used as 
a check list to evaluate the children’s growth in listening ability 
as the year progresses. 

Because the disadvantaged child’s home environment may be such 
that he has developed bad listening habits, such as learning inatten- 
tion to the sounds of one ’ s environment because of the noise which 
generally prevails due to overcrowding, the teacher must begin at once 
to stimulate the child’s auditory acuity, or sense of hearing. 

The following activities may be used to develop an appreciation 
of the sense of hearing and help children become more aware of the 
sounds which occur around them: 

* s 

1. Have the pupils list all the sounds they hear to and from school 
or on the playground. Have them recall all the sounds they can 
remember hearing, on various trips they have taken, such as visits 
to the zoo, the dairy, the fire station, or the airport. The - 
teacher might write each of the sounds on the board as the chil- 
dren name, the various sounds. 

2. Have the children make individual lists of the sounds they enjoy 
and also lists of the sounds which they find unpleasant. 

3. Ask the children to close their eyes. Make sounds with various 

- objects, such as coins, pins, pencils, paper, a pair of scissors, 
and a glass, and have the pupils guess the object which was used 

to make each of the sounds . . 

4. Have the children sit quietly in the classroom for a few minutes 
and list all the sounds which they hear during that period of 
time, such as a car passing, people’s footsteps, a dog barking, 
someone sneezing, or a door slamming. 

5. Have the children tell a story by having each pupil contribute 
a sentence with a sound mentioned in it. After each pupil con- 
tributes his sentence, he calls on another pupil to contribute 

a sentence to the story. The title of the story may be ’’The Cave 
of Mysterious Sounds,” "A Trip to the Zoo on the Planet Mars, or 
’’The Town of Noisy People." The children may select their own 

title for the story. . J . 

6. Read stories or poems in which there are various sounds, such as 

that of engines, animals, water, wind, and rain. Have the pupils 
repeat the words or phrases used to create the illusion of the 
sounds. 

7. Have the children watch and listen to a sound film. Tell them to 

be ready to .ask questions about the important points of the film 
after it is shown. • - ‘ * 
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The tape recorder can be used very effectively in developing the 
pupils' listening ability i It could be used in a variety of activities. 

1. Familiar sounds can be tape recorded and then played back to the 
children. Have them guess what produced each sound. The sounds 
may be made, by clapping one's hands, ringing a doorbell, knock- 
ing on a door, sharpening a pencil, washing a glass, starting a 
car, and walking on the concrete pavement. 

2. The children's conversation and discussion periods may be recorded. 

Then they may listen to what they have said and discuss what 
aspects of the periods were interesting and worthwhile and what 
aspects could be improved in future sessions. ' 

3. Have the children listen to some short stories that have been 
tape recorded. Ask them to list all action words or descriptive 
words that added interest to the stories. 

4. Have the children listen to the tape recording of a story. Stop 
the recorder before the story ends. Have various pupils tell 
how they think the story will end. Then play the remainder of 
the recording. 

5. Tape record reports of the children about various topics as they 
share them with class members. Have members of the class tell 
what they learned from the oral reports of individual children. 

Then play the recording to see if important points of the reports 
were remembered. 

6. Poetry and stories may be tape recorded and then played to the 
children. Questions about the characters, the sequence of the 
story or poem, and specific incidents in the story or poem may 
than be asked and discussed with the pupils. On occasion the 
pupils may be asked to listen for definite things before the tape 
is played. 

Listening centers may be set up in elementary classrboms so that 
some of the listening activities with the tape-recorder can be carried 
on with some privacy and without disturbing the other members of the 
class. A listening center is an audio device which’ usually consists 
of eight or more sets of earphones or headphones, eadh of which can 
be plugged individually into the listening center to enable the chil- 
dren to hear the tape recordings. Such listening centers may be used 
by the children when the teacher is doing group work with other mem- 
bers of the class or whenever the child has free time during the * 
school day. 

There are many other opportunities for meaningful listening in 
the usual school program. The teacher's responsibility is to see that 
the pupils are helped to adapt the kind of listening they do to that 
which will best serve the purpose of the activity. 

* * 

Some of the activities that may be done under teacher guidance are 
as follows: ; *' 

1. Listening to Stories and Poetry. Story telling by the teacher or 
pupils gives the children opportunities to listen appreciatively. 
Throughout his elementary school years there are many occasions 
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when the child listens to stories. The teacher should guide the 
: pupils in learning to respond to the stories by enjoying the plot 
' tf.vi an d reacting to the mood, creating visual images of the action 
V: i! * described, and interpreting the feelings, motivations, and behav- 
ior of the characters. 

Pupils from disadvantaged homes may lack interest in listen- 
ing to stories because their parents may not have read to them at 
home. To stimulate interest in listening to stories, the teacher 
of primary grade children may tape record stories related to the 
school experiences of the children. The stories may then be 
listened to individually at the listening center. 

Stories read to primary grade children who may have diffi- 
culty in listening attentively should permit participation on the 
part of the children. Such books as Wanda Gag's Millions of Cats 
and Marjorie Flacks f s Ask Mr. Bear are excellent for this purpose. 
The children may join the teacher in saying the repetitive phrases 
or sentences as the stories are read. 

To motivate disadvantaged children 1 s interest in listening 
attentively to stories and to help them more readily identify 
with the characters in a story read to them, early in the school 
year the teacher might select for oral reading stories of chil- 
dren with cultural backgrounds similar to theirs. For example, 

Negro children would be responsive to such stories as Ezra Keats 1 
The Snowv Day and Whistle for Willie , Georgene Faulkner and 
Jonn Becker’s Melindav's Medal , for Mebane Burgwyn's Lucky Mis- 
chief . 

When the children listen to poetry, they should be guided to 
listen imaginatively by visualizing the vivid word pictures and 
assimilating the ideas and feelings of the author.* 

Activities such as the following will help children to learn 
to listen more appreciatively and creatively: 

Have the children do a spontaneous dramatization of a story 
or poem read to them. 

Have the children express in pantomime poetry that is read or 

re-read to them. . • 

Have the children write original endings to a story that is 

read to them. . . tl 

Have the children draw pictures for the "television showing 

of a story or poem that was read to them. 

2. Conversation. Conversation is the form of oral communication that 
is most frequently used by children and adults. Disadvantaged chil- 
dren in all likelihood have little practice in participating in 
conversations at home. Therefore, before guiding a conversation 



* After reading such poems as "White Season”, by Francis Frost, "Firefly," 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and "Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy Evening," 
by Robert Frost, the teacher may discuss with the children the images they 
saw as the poems were read because of the vivid descriptive words used by 
the authors. 




period in the classroom, the teacher must discuss the importance 
of listening courteously during a conversation, ,She should explain 
that the courteous listener is. attentive to the thoughts' expressed 
by the speaker and shows his interest by asking stimulating v 
questions and making pertinent remarks. Standards should be set 
up with children for courteous listening. 



The more reticent pupil will be encouraged to participate in 
the conversations in the classroom if the class members and the 
teacher listen attentively to what he says, showing him that his 
comments are worthwhile and of interest to them. When conversa- 
tional skills are being developed, it would be wise to keep the 
group of participating conversationalists small at first in order 
to get maximum participation from the children involved. The 
teacher should also stress that a good conversationalist selects 
a topic of interest to all participants. In the beginning topics 
selected for conversations in class may be concerned with stimu- 
lating activities that the children have experienced first hand 
with one another in the classroom. Evaluation of class conver- 
sations should include pupil self evaluation by using the list of 
standards set for courteous listening established with the children. 

Discussion. Discussion is a valuable activity in the classroom 
because it is the means for listening in all the subject areas* 
Through discussions children gain knowledge that clarifies, their 
thinking arid leads them to new ideas and new understandings. . It 
gives them the opportunity to learn to think critically and toy 
form reasonable judgments. 

If children are to profit from discussion periods, they must 
realize the importance of attentive listening during- discussions. 

A discussion centers on a definite problem or topic. The teacher 
should guide the pupil to feel responsible for knowing what topic 
or problem is being considered, to follow the thread of thought, 
to be ready with a worthwhile contribution, and to listen crit- 
ically to what is said by others. Evaluation of discussion periods 
should include pupil self-evaluation according to standards set 
for attentive and analytical listening that had been established 
with the children under teacher guidance . 

Reports. Oral reporting is done primarily in the middle and upper 
elementary grades. However, even the primary grade child may 
report on his personal experiences, such as a family trip to the 
zoo or the care he gives to his pet puppy. Oral reports are often 
given as part of social studies or science lessons in the class- 
room. As a report is being presented by a child to the class, 
the pupils must listen attentively and critically by selecting 
information that supplements knowledge they already have. They 
must evaluate the authenticity of what they hear and ask pertinent 
questions to clarify important points related to the topic beinjz 
reported. e 



. ; The school situation calls for much listening 
to profit from their school experience, they must 



If pupils are 
develop their 
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listening skills. Therefore, the teacher of disadvantaged chil- 
dren must help them realize the importance of developing their 
listening ability and make special efforts to help the pupils 
form good listening habits. ' 



Speaking : 



It is through speaking that the child does most of his communi- 
cation with others in his daily life. If the child is to convey his 
ideas and his feelings to others in the classroom situation, he must, 
be able to express himself effectively. 

Disadvantaged children frequently are unable to verbalize either 
their ideas or feelings bacause of lack of practice in speaking In 
the home. The scarcity of objects in the home and the tendency for 
the child to be restricted to the depressed environment of his home 
and his immediate neighborhood contribute to his being deficient in 
both knowledge of concepts and vocabulary. Also, frequently another 
language or dialect of English is spoken in the home which is at con- 
siderable variance with standard regional dialects of American English. 
Therefore, the teacher of disadvantaged children must provide acti- 
vities that will familiarize the pupils with the speech sounds and 
syntactical structure of standard English, build their concepts and 
vocabulary, and give- them opportunities for oral expression and 
practice in a variety of situations. 

Speech Sounds and Syntax 



Because children tend to acquire the speech sounds of their parents 
and others with whom they come into contact, disadvantaged children 
often enter school handicapped in their ability to articulate, enun- 
ciate, and pronounce the sounds of standard English in words and 
phrases used in their oral communication. The tendency for brevity 
and simplicity of language used in the home results in lack of knowl- 
edge of the syntactical regularities of standard English and diffi- 
culties in comprehension of and expression in oral language . 

The teacher of children. who speaks a language or dialect other 
than standard English should learn the linguistic facts of the non- 
English language or substandard dialect of English spoken by the 
pupils. Particularly, he should examine the nature of any conson- 
ant or vowel sounds or any phonetic combinations which are not 
used in standard English. He will find it valuable to study diagrams 
showing how the positions of the tongue and lips differ for the for- 
mation of specific phonemes in other languages or dialects. A resource 
speaker who speaks the non-English language or substandard dialect of 
English and knows the differences and similarities of such language 
or dialect to standard English may be invited to a school faculty meet- 
ing to speak to the teachers to inform them of aspects with which they 
should be familiar if they are to help the disadvantaged children ex- 
press themselves effectively in oral communication. Films may be 
viewed by the teagffer to acquire additional linguistic information 
needed. With the linguistic information gained, a teacher knows which 
standard English phonetic items are difficult for the children with 
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whom he works. He also knows the word order and sentence patterns of 
the other language or dialect, where the accents occur in words, phrases, 
and sentences, and how the speaker T s voice rises and falls. ' The teach- 
er with such linguistic knowledge can think in terms of comparative 
language or dialect-sounds, placement of tongue and lips, grammatical 
structure, and phrasal idioms. It is important that the non-English 
language or substandard dialect be treated respectfully. The teacher 
should help the child realize that there are times and places when the 
non-English language or substandard dialect may be used, such as at 
home or with his friends in the neighborhood, and that there are times 
and places when standard English should be used, such as in the school 
situation or in talking with others who use standard English. 

The following activities may be used by the teacher to develop the* 
childrens ability in using correct speech sounds in oral expression 
and in acquiring knowledge of the syntactical structure of standard 
English: 

1. Tape record lists of words with the sounds with which the pupils 
are having difficulty. The recording should give the pupils 
opportunity to repeat each word after it has been pronounced. 

The tape recording should be used only under teacher guidance 
until the teacher is certain that the pupil can. make the sound 
correctly. Then the pupil may use the tape for independent 
practice.. 

2. When the pupils are able to pronounce correctly the words with 
the sounds with which they had had difficulty, tape record sen- 
tences containing many words with the sounds with which the pupils 
need practice. Again, the tape should be used under teacher 
guidance until the pupils can make the sounds correctly in sen- 
tences. Then it may be used for independent practice by the 
pupils. 

3. The classroom may have a tape recording activity center. Each 
day a different activity may be described on a 5 x 8 card. For 
example, the pupils may be asked to think of five words with a 
particular sound in it, such as the short i^ sounds, and also 
think of five sentences, each of which contains a word with the 
same sound. Of course, the sound selected would be one with 
which the pupils need practice. The pupils would have been 
instructed how to use the tape recorder by the teacher. The 
pupils may go to the center during their free time to execute 
the activity described for the day or week. Each pupil says his 
name before doing the activity so that the teacher will be able 
to evaluate the performances of individual pupils. 

4. Have the pupils make individual booklets with pictures of words 

containing specific sounds with which they need practice. For 
example, if they have a tendency to omit the final £ sound from 
words , they may have a page in their booklets devoted to pictures 
for words with a final Have the pupils label their pictures * 
and take turns with classmates during their free time naming the 
pictures to gain oral practice with the sound. . ■ 
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5. Tape record some of the children’s favorite stories to famil- 
iarize them with the syntactical regularities of standard English, 
If there are filmstrips available for the stories, they may be 
viewed as the recording is played. 

6. The teacher may verbalize some of the children’s first-hand experi- 
ences during or after the experiences. Then she may tape record 
stories of the experiences for individual listening. The stories 
may also be duplicated in the form of a booklet, with blank pages 
included for the children’s own illustrations. The illustrations 
may serve as contextual clues as the pupils read the story inde- 
pendently or to each other. These story booklets may be taken 
home by the child who may read the story to his parents or have 
the story read to him by his parent. 

7 Have each child make sets of cards with words and phrases that 
form sentences. Use different colored paper for each sentence so 
that the cards will not be placed in the wrong sets. When not in 
use, put a rubber band around each set to keep the sets separate. 
When the color of a set is called, the pupils are to arrange the 
words and phrases to form a sentence which is the best way to 
express the thought. The pupil who completes the task first reads 
the sentence orally to the class. If the arrangement of the sen- 
tence is not the best, another pupil will be called to read his 
arrangement. This is continued until the best one is read. Then 
the whole class reads the sentence orally. For example, one set 
of cards may contain the following words and phrases: bought, 

that, Ellen, for you, present. The children may arrange the cards 

in these ways: 

a. That present Ellen bought for you. 

b. Ellen bought for you that present. 

c. Ellen bought that present for you. 

The pupils who placed the cards in the last arrangement would be 
correct because that is the best way to arrange the sentence. 



8. A list of words which belong in different parts of speech 1S P y 
on the board. Then the teacher reads various incomplete sentences 
to the pupils with words omitted in different parts of the sen- 
tences. The pupils are asked to select the word which best com- 
pletes each sentence. For example, words listed may include: 
biggest, walks, quietly, for. Incomplete sentences read by the 

teacher may include: 



a. 

b. 



c. 

d. 



j ac k to school everyday. 

I bought this ice cream cone you. 

He ate the piece of pie. 

Mary spoke because her baby sister was 



sleeping. 



Concept and Vocabulary Building 

Deficiencies in the disadvantaged child’s repertoire of concepts 
and vocabulary result because of the scarcity of objects and books m 
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the child’s home, the lack of a variety of experiences because the 
child tends to be restricted to his immediate neighborhood, and the 
fact that different labels may have been learned for specific con- 
cepts and in some cases no labels learned because of the infrequency 
of verbal interaction in the home. The teacher of such children must 
utilize a variety of visual materials and provide many direct experi- 
ences, in order to build their knowledge in these areas. . 

Direct experience is the chief source and means of vocabulary and 
concept development. It is from the materials of direct experience 
that the child develops clear and accurate meanings and concepts by 
sensing the relationship between verbal symbols and experience. There- 
fore, the child who has a poor speaking vocabulary should be given the 
opportunity to examine and manipulate various materials, including 
tools, toys, objects, specimens, and models, in the classroom. 

Specific vocabulary lists may be developed by classroom teachers 
to guide them in building the vocabulary and concepts of such children. 
The Dolch list of "Basic Sight Vocabulary of 220 Words" may be used 
along with additional lists consisting of names of foods, animals, 
parts of the body, types of clothing, words relating to the home, school, 
and neighborhood environments, and other frequently used words and 
phrases, such as hello , excuse me , lunch , and shut . 

Various methods must be used to help the child become familiar 
with the words and their meanings. 

1. The teacher may show an object, name it, and have the pupils repeat 
the name of the object. This procedure may be included as part of 
a game. A "surprise box” may contain a number of objects. A 
child may be called upon to select an object from the box. As he 
does so, the teacher would name the object selected, the child 
would repeat it, and then the whole class would pronounce it. 
Eventually the child and class would name the object by using a 
sentence, such as "I have a red.! book in my hand" or "This is a 
red book. " At times the child may be asked to do something with 
the object by the teacher or another pupil. After following the 
instruction, the child would verbalize his action to the rest of the 
group. At other times, the child may perform an act of his own 
thinking and call on another pupil to describe his action. If the 
child called upon does it accurately, he is given the opportunity 

to perform an act with the same object and call on another pupil to 
describe his action. The teacher would permit this procedure to 
continue until he feels that the pupils have learned the word being 
taught and have gained an understanding of its meaning by seeing 
it, feeling it, using it, playing with it, hearing it, smelling it, 
tasting it, or doing any other action that would extend the mean- 
ing of the word. 

2. Words that cannot be visualized as specific objects may. be drama- 
tized with the use of various materials to convey their meanings. 

For example, verbs and prepositions, such as walk , eat , in, and on 
may be dramatized by the teacher to develop their meanings. For 
each word she may dramatize such sentences as: 
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a. See me walk to the door. 

b. X like to eat apples. 

c. X put the ball In the box. 

d. I put the pencil on the table. 

She should dramatize several sentences for each of the words to 
be sure the children understand its meaning. After the dramati- 
zation of each word, pupils may be called upon to follow specific 
directions with the word to show their understanding of it. Each 
child should verbalize his action after the performance of the 
act. To check on the pupils' understanding of each word and to 
extend its meaning, individual pupils or small groups of pupils 
may dramatize the meaning of each word in various ways of their 
own and call on specific pupils to verbalize their performances. 

3. The teacher may use simple stick figure illustrations, pictures, 
recordings, slides, films, filmstrips, diagrams, charts and books 
to further extend the meaning and understanding of each word. The 
pupils themselves may be asked to make an illustration for each new 
word or phrase that is taught and to put them together into book- 

form. This could be used as an evaluative device by the teacher 
to check the pupil's understanding of each word. 

4. Another technique to check the pupils' understanding of each word 
taught is to ask questions which require answers that would show 
the pupils' knowledge or lack of knowledge of the word. Pupils 
should answer the questions orally in complete sentences. Ques- 
tions such as the following may be used: 

a. What does Jim have on his desk? 

b. Do you walk to school? 

c. Who sits between Linda and Peter? 

Replies such as the following may be given by the pupils to the 
preceding questions: 

a. Jim has a pencil on his desk. 

b. Yes, I walk to school every morning. 

c. Juanita sits between Linda and Peter. 

5. The teacher may provide conversation and discussion periods in 
which the pupils are encouraged to use the new vocabulary and con- 
cepts learned. For example, after the word and concept of water 
has been taught, the pupils may have a discussion of the importance 
of water to their daily lives, the various forms of water, and the 
various ways in which we utilize water. Such a discussion period 
would do much in extending the pupils' understanding of the word 
and give them the opportunity to gain verbal practice with the 
word. 

6. After understanding of the word is developed, the child should be 
given opportunities to read the word in various contexts and sit- 
uations. In the beginning chart stories developed with the pupils 
may be used. The children may also write original stories 
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individually using the new word or words learned. These stories 
may be shared orally and then put into booklet form for the class 
to enjoy at their leisure. The teacher should also place in the 
classroom library books at the qhildren's reading level in which 
the words and concepts lire featured * 
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APPENDIX A. 



Checklists of Standards for Good Listening 

Am I a Good Listener? 

Third Grade 



1. Do I look at the person who is speaking? 

2. Does the expression on my face show my interest in what the 
speaker is saying? 

3. Do I think of what the speaker is saying as he expresses his 
ideas or feelings? 

4. Do I listen the first time something is said so that the speaker 
will not have to say it again? 

5. Am I ready to discuss or ask questions about what I have heard? 



Our Checklist for Good Listening 
Sixth Grade 



1. Do I give my full attention to the speaker? 

2. Does my facial expression show my interest in what the speaker 
is saying? 

3. Do I ignore the individual who talks to me while another person 
is speaking? 

4. Do I ask questions to obtain more information on certain points 
or to clarify a point? 

5. Do I take notes on informational material? 

6. Do I compare what I hear to what I already know about the subject? 

7. Do I follow the sequence of ideas being expressed? 

8. Do I grasp the thememand main points of the speaker? 

9. Am I aware of contradictions, unsubstantiated statements, or evi- 

‘ dence of prejudice made by the speaker? 

10. Do I reserve judgment in listening to different viewpoints on a 
subject? 
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Expediences out of the classroom should also be provided by the 
teacher to develop the children f s concepts and vocabulary. The 
children may go on field trips by walking to places of interest in the 
neighborhood or taking bus trips to more distant places in the commun- 
ity where animals, objects, and processes unfamiliar to the children 
may be observed. Trips that may be of value in the immediate neighbor- 
hood include walks to see changes in the season, homes or business 
establishments being built, soil erosion, a modern supermarket, oper- 
ation of digging or lifting machines, and a nearby fire station. Other 
places in the community that may enrich the children's concepts and 
vocabulary include the airport, post office, library, newspaper print- 
ing facilities, bakery, harbor, police station, museum, aquarium, 
dairy, factories, telephone exchange, and observatory. However, in 
order for these first-hand experiences to be effective in building con- 
cepts and vocabulary, the teacher must prepare the children for the 
experience, the vocabulary and concepts must be connected to the 
experience, and the vocabulary and concepts must be utilized in dis- 
cussion and possibly in writing after the experience. In preliminary 
discussions of the trip to be taken, the teacher should guide the chil- 
dren concerning important aspects of the trip to be observed so that 
they may become more critical observers of their environment. Dis- 
cussions should be held about what the children want to find out on the 
trip and what they might ask the guide, as well as what they would look 
for. Following the field trip the teacher should guide the children 
in evaluating the extent to which the purposes of the trip were 
achieved. ' They might discuss whether or not they accomplished 
what they set out to do, whether they found the answers to their 
questions, what knowledge or information they gained that they had 
not known before, and what other things they would like to find out 
about . 

Activities to Encourage and Provide Practice in Oral Expression ; 

The disadvantaged child may be hesitant in expressing himself 
orally in the classroom situation because his home may be nonverbally 
oriented or he may speak a language other than English or a substandard 
dialect of English at home. Therefore, he may lack the skills needed 
to communicate his ideas and feelings in the classroom and may also 
lack confidence in his ability to express himself in standard English. 

In order for him to develop the skills needed for effective oral com- 
munication and to develop self confidence in his ability to verbalize 
in standard English, he must be given many opportunities for oral 
expression in the classroom. The teacher will find numerous occasions 
in the course of a school day to provide the child with such oral 
language situations as conversation, discussion, storytelling, tele- 
phoning, dramatization, reporting, giving announcements, directions, 
and explanations, and choral speaking. 

1. Conversation. When conversations are first carried on in the class- 
room under the guidance of the teacher, the main purpose of such 
periods should be to help each child feel comfortable and create 
within him the desire and the willingness to engage in the conver- 
sations. The hesitancy, the fear of expressing himself orally, must 
disappear and in its place must come a feeling of confidence and 
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enjoyment in participation. 

When the children have reached the point where they are able 
to converse naturally and spontaneously with one another about 
matters o? common interest, the teacher might guide the children 
gradually in improving their quality of expression and help them 
to recognize the areas in which they need improvement. She m JSht 
help the children see the need to select a topic of interes to 
’ participants in the conversation. She might emphasize that S°° 
topics should give participants the opportunity to express personal 
feelings and experiences. In or out of school experiences may be 
selected as topics of conversation. Social studies or science 
units being carried on in school, local events in the community, 
Sooks motton picture films, sports activities, television programs, 
and pets are topics that may stimulate interesting conversations. 

Other skills to be developed include sticking to the subject, 
using a variety of sentence constructions, using pleasing and 
descriptive vocabulary, enunciating clearly, knowing when it is 
and when it is not appropriate to talk, being sensitive to the 
feelings of others by showing consideration for others while the 
conversation is being carried on, speaking in a pleasant _a 
interesting tone of voice, and being able to change the topic of 

conversation tactfully . 

2 Discussion. Discussion is the form of oral expression that is 
' used most frequently in the classroom forcarryingonlearning^It 
is the means for children to gam information, to deal with fac 
and solve problems, and to express their ideas and opinions and 

share their knowledge. 

There are many occasions in the classroom when problems 
arise that need to be solved. The teacher should guide the pupils 
in seeing their problem clearly so they can work toward a solu- 
tionoftheproblem. As the pupils progress through tne grades 
they should assume greater responsibility for defining and setting 
up the problem to be solved. In order to gain as much pupil par- 
ticipation in discussions as possible, in addition to having a 
purpose which is clear to each pupil, the topic being discussed . 
should be one that is real and meaningful. It should be of 
interest to him, it should be within the ranges Of his experience, 
and he should realize the importance of the Problem. f°r di|ad- 
vantaffed children, early in the school year it would be helpr 
to discuss problems which would be followed up by action s0 a 
the pupils can see their ideas and suggestions for solving the 
problem actually being applied. Such activities as planning a 
program for parents, planning a classroom party, or P ubll ®bing ® 
school newspaper would necessitate many discussions for achieving 

the children T s goals. 

In guiding discussions, the teacher should help the pupils 
develop^their skills in staying on the topic being t 

expressing disagreement in a tactful manner, forming independent 
judgments based on the facts and knowledge available, making 
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worthwhile contributions which are accurate and supported with 
facts, raising questions that are pertinent and asking for explan- 
ations freely, avoiding repetition of what has been said through 
careful listening, taking turns in speaking, and listening courte- 
ously while others speak. 

3. Storytelling. Storytelling is a means for children to share their 
personal experiences, to share original stories, and to share stories 
they have read or heard. 

Before children are able to tell stories effectively so that 
others may enjoy them, they must have many experiences in listen- 
ing to stories, reading a variety of books, and doing things and 
going to places of interest. Since children from disadvantaged 
homes may be lacking in experiences in all these areas, it is 
especially important that the teacher of such children provide 
them with suitable activities to fill the void. 

With disadvantaged children, it would probably be best to have 
them begin by telling stories of their personal experiences at 
school or at home. Following a field trip by the class, each pupil 
may tell about what he considered to be the most interesting part 
of the trip. Each pupil’s contribution may be taped and later 
typed and put together into booklet form. Later, when the children 
are confident and find enjoyment in sharing their experiences, 
they may be encouraged to share stories they’ve enjoyed reading, 
hearing, or creating on their own. 

Through storytelling the children will develop their abilities 
in enunciating clearly, expressing ideas in sequence and using 
voice to convey mood and meaning, speaking in a poised, natural, 
and animated manner, enriching their vocabularies by using new 
words and meanings; and learning to appreciate and enjoy the experi- 
ences and original thoughts of others. 

4. Telephoning. Learning to use a telephone properly is a skill which 
should be developed because of the importance of the telephone as 

a medium of communication in everyday life. Children use the tele- 
phone to converse with friends and relatives, to call the police, 
fire department, or doctor in emergencies, to receive messages for 
other members of the family, or to order groceries or other supplies 
for their parents. 

The use of a toy or model telephone to carry on typical imagin- 
ary conversations is an excellent means to stimulate children to 
forget their shyness and self-consciousness and express themselves 
spontaneously and freely. The children may follow up on what they 
learn in school by making calls at home and reporting their experi- 
ences to the class. The class may then evaluate the good and poor 
points of the calls made, suggest how they could be improved, and 
then apply suggestions made in dramatizations of the calls. 

Skills and attitudes to be developed in teaching the use of 
the telephone include the following: (1) speaking clearly and 
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distinctly in a pleasant tone of voice, (2) formulating the mes- 
sage, inquiry, or order concisely before making the call, (3) 
identifying oneself clearly and courteously when making or answer- 
ing a call, (4) stating clearly and courteously the purpose of a 
call that is made, and (5) allowing the caller to close the 
conversation. 

Additional telephoning techniques that must be learned are 
making long distance and emergency calls, getting the operator, 
and using different sections of the directory to find numbers 
wanted as quickly as possible. 

5. Dramatization. Children seem to have an innate tendency to drama- 
tize. In early childhood they love to imitate older people and 
their activities. Through such activities the child identifies 
with other prople and interprets their actions. In so doing he 
furthers his learning of language by experimenting with new words, 
new ideas, and new ways of doing and saying things. He gains a 
richer and deeper understanding of the world about him, experience 
in using his imagination and creative ability, and greater facility 
in expressing his feelings, in phrasing and ordering his sentences, 
and in using a more vivid and expressive speaking vocabulary. By 
observing the spontaneous dramatic activities of the preschool or 
primary grade child, the teacher is able to gain a better knowledge 
of the past experiences of the child and of his understanding, skills, 
and attitudes. 

Because disadvantaged children may be less verbal in dramatic 
situations, the teacher may need to participate actively in these 
activities by playing various roles and making comments that will 
stimulate more oral expression by the children. For example, the 
children may be preparing a meal in a particular situation with 
no one doing any speaking. The teacher might then knock on the 
door and be an unexpected guest at the home. As a guest at the 
meal j she might comment on the delicious food, ask questions 
about who prepared the meal and about some of the current activ- 
‘ ities of the members of the family in the play situation. As? the 
children begin to express themselves more freely, the teacher will 
participate less and less in their dramatic activities. 

As the child grows older and gains more interests and experi- 
ences, the dramatization which he engages in is likely to be more 
complex. There is a steady progression from individual, spon- 
taneous play to planned and more organized group play. . He will^ 
seek new facts, information, and materials to enrich his dramati- 
zation and gain new relationships and new understandings. 

Skills which the teacher should develop as she guides the 
children in dramatic activities include the following: (1). speak- 

ing clearly and expressively, (2) speaking with sufficient volume 
so that one may be easily heard by the audience, (3) working coop- 
eratively with others in achieving a common goal, (4) showing con- 
sideration and appreciation for the ideas and needs of others, (5) 
using words effectively and correctly in sentence form, and (6) 
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feeling the part of the character and employing the tone and mood 
of the character portrayed, 

6. Reporting. In the primary grades oral reports are given informally 
and spontaneously by the children as they share information or 
knowledge gained through personal or vicarious experiences. As the 
children progress through the middle and upper elementary grades 
they should learn how to give planned reports . Such reports may be 
about books or stories they’ve enjoyed reading, individual or group 
science experiments, committee work, social studies or science 
topics of interest, or trips taken with the family. • For these, 
reports the child would select and organize information according 
to the purpose of his report and include some of his own interpre- 
tation of the ideas gained. To help the' child stick to the topic 
of his report, he should have specific questions in mind which 
his report is to answer. A child who is to give an oral report in 
class should be led to feel that he is making an important contri- 
. bution to the group. 

If a child seems to be generally disinterested in school activ- 
ities but seems to have a strong interest on a particular topic, 

. the teacher may encourage him to gather information on the topic 
and share it with his classmates with ah oral report accompanied 
by appropriate visual aids done by the child. A project of this 
kind can give the child the recognition he needs, help him feel 
an important part of the group, and be a motivating force in get- 
ting the child interested in other school activities as well. 

Skills that the children should develop in planning and giv- 
ing an oral report include : (1) selecting a specific topic , 

problem, or question that the child and his classmates want to 
know more about, (2) planning and presenting the report in an 
interesting way by using charts, pictures, books, diagrams, apd 
other visual materials, (3) keeping the topic in mind as he gathers 
information on the topic, (4) telling the facts in good order so. 
that the report is meaningful and can be fully comprehended by his 
■classmates, (5) speaking distinctly and expressively in good sen- 
tence form, and (6) evaluating the report in terms of its interest, 
organization, choice of words and sentence structure, and useful- 
ness to the group. 

7. Giving announcements, directions, and explanations. Children fre- 
quently find the need to make announcements and give directions 
and explanations in their school and life situations throughout 
the day. Announcements are made by children about school or 
class programs, lost and found items, meetings, games, or exhibits. 
Children find the need to give directions or explanations for 
playing games, constructing various projects, putting on a play, 
or telling how a particular event occurred. 

The skills which the children need to develop for making 
announcements and giving directions and explanations effectively 
include: (1) organizing all ideas clearly and concisely, (2) pro- 

viding all essential information as to who, what, when, where. 
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and how, (3) using appropriate vocabulary and sentence structure, 

(5) speaking distinctly so that everyone can hear easily, and 

(6) repeating important information regarding what, where 0 and 
when at the end for emphasis* 

Choral speaking. In working with disadvantaged children, the 
teacher may find a number who may be generally hesitant in express 
ing themse3,ves orally. The use of choral speaking is an excellent 
way to get the children to gradually begin to be more relaxed and 
comfortable in speaking before others. Other values of choral 
speaking include the following: (1) it helps children enjoy 

the rhythm, mood, and meaning of poetry and prose, (2) it teacheB 
the children to listen and to think creatively as they interpret 
words and word patterns, (3) it encourages the understanding, 
memorization, and appreciation of children’s literature, and (4) 
it leads to the improvement of the children’s speech. Specific 
speaking skills that the teacher should help the children develop 
are: clear enunciation and correct pronunciation, rich and full 

tonal quality, and flexibility of voice. 

Children who have had rich and varied experiences in listen- 
ing to literature read by the teacher will readily and enthu- 
siastically participate in choral speaking. In the preschool 
and primary grade years, the children find enjoyment in joining 
the teacher in saying rhyming and repetitive phrases or sentences 
of stories and poems, including nursery rhymes. From this back- 
ground the children can be led easily into actual choral speaking. 

Techniques that will help to make the choral speaking experi- 
ences enjoyable and worthwhile include the following: 

(1) Chose material carefully, considering such factors as the 

. interests and intellectual and emotional level of the chil- ■ 
dren and selecting only those peoms which have rhythm, a 
universal theme or group sentiment, and literary value. 

(2) ' I nterpret the poem fully so children grasp its mood and 

meaning, discussing such questions as: What is the poem 

about? Does it make you feel happy, sad, excited? What 
pictures do you see in your mind? What sounds or descrip- 
tive words are used to make pictures? What part is the 
most exciting or interesting? Which of your five senses 
are appealed to and how? Why do you think the poem was 
written? 

(3) Discuss various ways in which the poem may be said. Which 
lines should be said quickly or slowly? softly or loudly? 
Which parts should be said by all voices? by a few voices? 

by .light voices? heavy voices? medium voices? Arrangements 
using different types of voice quality would probably not 
be possible until the upper elementary grades. After discuss- 
ing and trying out various arrangements, both teacher and 
children may evaluate their efforts and make suggestions for 
varying or improving the arrangements until they are satisfied 



with the outcome. Then the children may repeat the selection 
for enjoyment. 

The following types of arrangement may be used in the choral speak- 
ing of a selection (8) : 

a. Refrain — a child reads the narrative, with the whole class joining 
in on the refrain. 

b. Antiphonal or two part — two balanced groups are used, one against 
the other; boys versus girls, light voices versus heavy voices. 

c. Sequential or line-a-child — a few individuals interpret a line or 
two at a time, leading up to a climax with the whole class joining 
in. 

d. Part arrangement-voices of various types of quality are grouped 
as in a singing choir. 

e. Unison— all voices are used to speak all lines at the same time. 

If disadvantaged children are to communicate their ideas and feel- 
ings to others in their everyday life and if they are to be successful 
and contributing members in the school situation, they must learn to 
speak effectively in standard English. Therefore, the teacher of 
such children must be aware of the oral language skills she must help 
the children develop under her guidance and provide frequent and con- 
tinuous opportunities for oral expression. : . 

Written Language : 

Written Composition 

In the kindergarten and first grade emphasis in language arts 
instruction is placed on oral work, but the children are prepared for 
beginning written work. The children engage in cooperative writing 
experiences such as dictating thank you messages, invitations, and 
stories for experience charts. Gradually as the children gain experi- 
ence in copying simple communication, engage in simple writing activities, 
such as putting their names and captions on pictures, and make progress 
in spelling and handwriting, they begin to do some individual writing 
and grow in their ability to use written language as a means of communi- 
cation. * 

Practical Writing; 



While perhaps all original writing by children is creative, in a 
sense, there are some kinds of writing activities which are done pri- 
marily for practical purposes. These activities include writing let- 
ters and making reports. The children need to develop skill in these 
areas if they are to communicate effectively in daily situations in 
and out of school. 

With disadvantaged children who may find it difficult to express 
themselves, letter writing and reporting are excellent means to start 
them in written expression because of the definite and practical pur- 
pose* for the activities. Thus, the pupils will be 'able more readily 
to see and feel the need to participate in these language activities. 




Writing Letters . 

Letter writing is the form of written expression that is most 
frequently used in daily life. Therefore, sufficient time should be 
devoted to instruction in this phase of written language. 

1. Friendly letters. There are numerous occasions when children feel 
that they want to communicate with someone whom they are unable to 
speak to personally because of the distance between them. There- 
fore, there are many real and natural situations that the teacher 
might use to stimulate them in letter writing. 

The following are some situations for which the children might 
desire to write a friendly letter: 

(1) Inviting parents to a school or class program 

(2) Writing to a classmate who is absent from class because of 
illness 

(B) Writing to a former classmate or a former teacher who has 
moved to another state or country 

(4) Corresponding with a child in another country or another part 
of the United States 

(5) Writing to a relative 

(6) Th anking a resource speaker who has visited the class and 
shared his experiences and knowledge 

(7) Asking permission to visit a place of interest on a class field 
trip 

(8) Thanking a guide or bus driver on a field trip 

In the early primary grades when the children feel the need to 
write a letter, the children may compose and dictate the letter as 
the teacher writes their sentences on the board for the Children to 
copy. After the children have copied the letter from the board, 
each child may draw a picture related to the context of the letter. 
This will help to individualize each letter. If all letters are to 
be sent to the same person, although the wording on each letter is 
the same, all letters may be sent in a large envelope so each child 
will feel his efforts have been worthwhile. The receiver will enjoy 
each letter sent because of the original pictorial interpretation of 
the letter. When children write letters in class, all letters 
should be sent whenever possible. If each child feels his letter 
will be sent, he will probably be more highly motivated to do his 
best. With disadvantaged children, this point is probably of more 
importance to each child. Seemingly minor things like this may be 
an important influencing factor on the child’s self concept. 

One of the aims of the teacher in teaching letter writing is 
to help the children develop a positive attitude toward the writ- 
ing of letters. Too many people regard letter writing as a chore 
when it should really be a pleasurable experience to communicate 
with friends. A teacher who is able to show children that it is 
fun to write letters will be able to get better results in her 
lessons. 
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The first aim leads to the second, that of developing in children 
pride and satisfaction in doing the best job they can. They should 
want to make their letters as interesting as possible and be concerned 
about the quality of their writing, the correctness of the mechanics 
of writing, and the appearance of the letter when it is completed. 

The teacher should point out ways in which the children can make 
their letters interesting to the recipient. Frequently there is a 
tendency for the writer to make a broad general comment which tells 
nothing except the fact that he is busy or that he is having fun or 
go to the other extreme and make a list of all his activities, thus 
boring the reader. The children should be helped to see that it is 
better to write about one or two events or occurrences and elaborate 
on them, telling what happened, how it happened, and how the writer 
felt, including his opinions and his emotional reaction. Everyone 
enjoys a funny story so humor should be included in the letter when- 
ever possible. 

The language used in the letter should be written in the informal 
style of conversation. It should show concern for and interest in the 
person to whom it is to be sent. It should also reveal some of the 
actions and interests of the writer. As in good conversation, the 
thoughts and ideas expressed should show originality and the words and 
phrases used to express the thoughts and ideas should be vividly 
descriptive , 

Some attention should be given to the mechanics of written 
expression. As they progress through the grades, the children should 
continue to improve in their ability to employ correct letter form, 
capitalization, punctuation, spacing, and other technical aspects of 
writing. The children should also strive for neatness, legibility 
in handwriting, and correct spelling, usage, and sentence structure. 
However, skill in these areas should be developed gradually through 
the grades and it must be remembered that it is the content or body 
of the letter that is most important. 

The teacher may use the following procedure in teaching the chil- 
dren how to write a friendly letter: 

(1) Use a real situation so that the children will be able to write 

a real letter to be sent to a real person. One of the situations 
previously listed may be used. 

(2) Have the children examine model letters. If possible, use real 
letters written by children of the same age. Discuss why the con- 
tent of the letters is interesting and note what standards were ^ 
remembered in regards to form. Discuss the purposes of the various 
parts of a letter. Either the block form or the indented form are 
acceptable for friendly letters. However, because the block form 
is simpler and, therefore, probably easier to learn, it would be 
better that the teacher teach the block form in initial instruction 
on letter writing. Upper elementary children may be taught that 
the indented form is also acceptable but that one form should be 
used consistently in writing and addressing a particular letter. 
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(3) Have the children think about what they want to tell in their 
letters. Suggested topics may be listed on the board. Certain 
vivid and descriptive words and phrases associated with the 
topics suggested may be drawn out from the children to help 
those who may have difficulty in starting their letters. Dis- 
cuss why it is better to tell about only a few things and then 
elaborate on them. Then permit the children to think through 
what they want to say. Middle and upper grade children may 
outline .briefly the content of letters before actually writing 
their letters. 

00 Give the pupils sufficient time to write their letters. Emphasis 
should be on interesting content expressed vididly and with 
clarity. Expectancies in regard to the mechanics of writing 

should be adjusted to the maturity of the pupils. 

* 

( 5 ) When the pupil has completed his letter, he should evaluate 

it by using a checklist of standards previously set up by the 
class. The standards should be on a chart for easy reference 
by the pupils when it is needed. Points to be considered in 
the self evaluation include: interesting content, neatness, 

letter form, sentence structure, usage, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, spelling, and handwriting. Reference charts showing 
the correct forms for a letter and for addressing an envelope 
would also be valuable aids for the pupil. If the teacher 
sees that a large number of pupils are making a specific type 
of error, she may present a lesson to help them overcome the 
difficulty. Following the lesson, the pupils may correct this 
particular type of error in their own papers. Examples of 
rather common errors may be written on the board and discussed 
and corrected by the pupils. Then the pupils may check their 
own letters and correct similar errors. Pupils making other 
less common types of errors may be helped individually by 

the teacher. 

(6) If many corrections were necessary or if the content, language, 
and form of the letters could be improved by revision, the 
pupils will want to rewrite their letters before sending them. 

All letters should be given a final check by the teacher before 
they are sent. When the letters are ready for mailing, the 
envelopes should be addressed. Then the pupils should be 
shown how to fold their letters before inserting them into the 
envelopes. Finally the envelopes are sealed, stamps attached, 
and the letters sent on their way to the persons for whom they 
are intended. 

2. Business letters. Children frequently find the need to write 
business letters. Some of the more common situations that arise 
for writing business letters include: 

(1) Writing for free illustrative materials, such as pamphlets, 
posters, pictures, slides, and samples of products, relating 
to topics of study in school or of personal interest in the 
fields of science, health, or social studies. 
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(2) Ordering supplies or material needed in a school or classroom 
activity or individual project 

(3) Ordering a book for recreational or informational purposes 

(4) Asking permission and making arrangements to visit a place or. 
interest in the community, such as a post office, police station, 
museum, farm, or fire station 

(5) Making a request for a resource speaker to talk to the class on 
a topic of interest 

(6) Writing letters of appreciation for services or favors rendered 
to the class 

In writing a business letter, the children should be taught that 
they must be brief, pointed, and formal because businessmen are busy 
people and clarity and directness would save time and make possible a 
prompt reply. The language of business letters should be courteous in 
tone, and the purpose of the letter should be expressed in the opening 
sentence. All essential facts should be given, especially when ordering 
materials. In ordering supplies, an exact description of the item, 
the catalog number if there is one, and the cost of the item should be 
written accurately. The form of the business letter is similar to that 
of the friendly letter, but there are a few important differences that 
need to be pointed out to the children. The block form is generally 
used; however, an inside address of the person to whom the letter is to 
be sent should be included and certain standard salutations, such as 
Gentlemen and Dea r Sir , and conventional closings, such as Yours . truly 
and Cordially yours , are used. A colon is used after the salutation. 
Enclosures, such as checks, are mentioned in the body of the letter. 

A copy of all business letters should be kept for referral if necessary. 

The procedure used in teaching the writing of business letters is 
similar to that previously described for friendly letters. 

Making Reports : 

The writing of a report on a topic in which the child is personally 
interested may serve to stimulate the disadvantaged child 1 s interest. in 
school activities. There are, of course, many other occasions both in 
and out of the classroom for which the child may make written reports. 

In social studies or science units of work he may make reports on infor- 
mation gained from books, films, pictures, interviews, and. field trips. 

He may also write reports on science experiments, interesting books 
read, hobbies, school and community problems or projects, radio and tele- 
vision programs, and committee or club activities. The purpose of such 
reports would be to convey information, ideas, or opinions to others. 

In guiding children in preparing written reports the teacher should 
discuss the importance of selecting a topic which is not too general 
and vague * The scope of the topic should be limited to a phase which 
would permit good coverage of the topic. As the children gather material 
on the topic they should be guided in* selecting and organizing the 
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information for the report. They will need help in note-taking and 
outlining of the material. 

1. Note -takirig. In gathering information frequently children use the 
exact words from the book in their reports; in many instances 
material which they do not understand are quoted without indicating 
the source of the information. The children should be asked to write 
their reports in their own words. Point out that notes should 
generally be brief and that only the important facts and main ideas 
should be listed. Emphasize the importance of accuracy and ask the 
pupils to indicate in their notes the exact source of the information. 

2. Outlining. Having gathered the material, the pupil is faced with 
the problem of organizing the report. He will need to decide on the 
specific subtopics for the topic, the order in which to arrange them, 
and the manner in which they should be joined in logical sequence. 
Having the pupils outline the material can serve the purpose of 
making them think through the information clearly, insuring compre- 
hension and understanding of what is important and recognition of 
logical relationships among the ideas. 

teacher must help the children with the outline form. Bring 
out the fact that the numerals and letters, the arrangement and 
spacing, punctuation and capitalization used are to show the rela- 
tionships among the ideas. 

After the material has been outlined, have the children write 
their reports using the outline as a guide. Before they begin 
writing, have them set up standards for making an interesting report. 

They may include: 

(1) Have a good beginning and ending 

(2) Stay on the topic . . „ 

(3) Tell interesting and important things about the topic 

(4) Add interest to the report by using vivid words and phrases, 
variety in sentence structure, and visual materials, such as 
pictures, flannel materials, diagrams, charts, bulletin board 
displays, or objects 

(5) Check the mechanics of your written expression 

(6) Read over your report and prepare for sharing the report 

Creative Writing : 

While all original writing by children may be considered creative, 
most often we think of the writing of short stories and poetry as 
creative writing. 

There are many values to be gained in providing children with_ crea- 
tive writing experiences. Such experiences can result in the following 
positive outcomes : 

(1) Help children to become more sensitive to and appreciative of the 
meaning and beauty of their everyday world. 
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(2) Develop children's ability to enjoy and appreciate literature 

(3) Give children the opportunity to express their feelings and ideas 
and frequently to release their tensions and emotions of happiness, 

(it) DeveiojTthe ability°of ^children in expressing themselves effectively 

(5) Help r ohildren P gain self-confidence and self-assuranceandafeeling 
1 ’ of security through their achievements in expressing their thoughts, 
ideas, and feelings 

Because disadvantaged children may be hesitant in expressing their 
thoughts and feelings orally to others in the school s^uation. the 
use of creative writing may be an excellent means for the teacher to g t 
the children to express themselves and, therefore, to help her get to know 
them and to understand them better. Frequently children who speak poorly 
and ineffectively can write very effectively when inspired by a vital 
interest that isreal and meaningful to them or that has grown out of 

their experiences. 

Prose Writing : 

The following situations may stimulate children to write creatively 
in prose form: 

(1) Give children the opportunity to tell about personal interests, 

1 -experiences, and feelings, such as trips taken, hobbies, work or 
play experiences in the home or neighborhood, community activities, 
and seasonal or holiday experiences 

rp'i Have children write stories with historical or scientific backgrounds 
* * related to social studies or science units of study in the classroom 

(3) Read the beginning of a story to the class that has s ^^ c ^ t .J;g ter ' 
est and action to stimulate the pupils to write an ending for the 

story 

(4) Show children a picture that stimulates them to write creatively 

(5) Have the children select a historical or fictional character and 
write a story about a personal adventure with that individual 

f61 Have the children write stories with such beginning sentences as. 

One of the happiest days of my life was .... It was a sad day 
when . . , I will never forget the day when . . . , Some day I 
want to . . . , If I had a million dollars I would. . . 

(7) Have children tell about a real or historical character whom they 
admire and explain why 

(8) Have children write a story by defining a word, using the same 
1 1 approach as that of Charles Schulz in his book Happiness Is_a_ 

Warm Puppy 
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(9) Have children write stories of school and class activities for a 

school or grade newspaper to be published by the class 

If children are to write good stories and enjoy doing it, they 
must be given a variety of experiences with all types of literature, 
with the world of nature, and with various places, people, and things. 
Enriching the children 1 s experiences will result in more enthusiasm 
for and originality in prose writing. Taking walking nature trips, 
going on field trips to places of interest in the community, and read- 
ing and listening to well written stories and poems are some of the 
kinds of activities that will lend to creativity in story writing on 
the part of the children. Because the disadvantaged child is likely 
to have had very limited experiences, the need for the teacher to 
provide him with a variety of rich experiences is imperative if the 
child is to express himself creatively in written expression. 

In teaching prose writing, the teacher should begin by having 
the cooperative chalkboard story. As the children gradually acquire 
the skills necessary for written expression, they would start writing 
stories of one or two sentences independently, then proceed to the 
writing of a single paragraph, and eventually to the writing of a com- 
plete short story. 

In handling a creative writing lesson or a series of lessons the 
teacher must first set up a situation that will motivate the children 
to express themselves. Before the children actually begin writing, 
the teacher should discuss the topic to be written about in order to 
limber up the minds of the children with ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
words and phrases that may be used in their stories. In addition to 
a discussion, showing pictures, reading stories or poems on the topic, 
and recalling personal experiences related to the topic will help to 
stir the children’s imaginations, thoughts, and feelings. As the 
topic is discussed, some of the descriptive words and phrases may be 
put on the board for later reference by the children while writing. 

When the children are adequately stimulated, they should proceed 
with the writing of the story. In writing the first draft of their 
stories the children should feel that it is the content that is of 
primary importance. They should feel that they have the freedom to 
create and to express their thoughts and feelings in their own way. 

As the children are writing, the teacher should walk around the class 
and give individual help to those who need it. Children in the second 
grade may prepare and keep alphabetized word lists in the form of indi- 
vidual alphebet boxes so that they are available for use whenever 
writing activities are carried on. In the third grade and beyond 
vocabulary notebooks may be kept and used during writing periods. Of 
course, the picture dictionary and regular dictionary will also be 
used considerably during these periods. 

When the first draft of his story is completed, the child should 
read it over and evaluate it to see if he has followed the standards 
of good writing previously agreed upon and placed on a chart for easy 
reference. He would make the necessary corrections to the best of 
his ability in regards to such factors as clarity of expression, spell 
ing, capitalization, punctuation, usage, and sentence structure. 



